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Rebuilding A World Economy 


The Fighting War has been over for two years, but the battle 
for world stability and peace has just begun. Hunger still stalks 
abroad in Europe and Asia. Factories have been destroyed, fields 
impoverished, transportation systems wrecked, business and 
trading disrupted. Added to the vast devastation wrought by 
war have come severe droughts, unprecedented floods and 
storms, which have further impeded the slow process of re- 
covery. 


American response, both governmental and private, to the 
vast need for relief and reconstruction has been truly magnifi- 
cent, but the basic problem of rebuilding a world economy has 
scarcely been touched. This issue of Social Action deals with 
this crucial subject. In particular the able and cogent article by 
Dr. Percy W. Bidwell makes clear what steps are logical and 

necessary if such economic recovery is to be secured. Dr. Bidwell 
deals with such practical questions as the elimination of unfair 
methods of competition between the nations, the possibility of 
‘trade with Russia, the means for avoiding another widespread 
‘economic depression, and the relationship of foreign trade to 
‘continued farm prosperity. 


Surely it is our duty and privilege as Christians and as citi- 
zens to support whatever steps seem necessary on the part of 
Our government to restore economic stability both at home and 
broad. Indeed the very existence of human freedom depends 
upon the return of normal economic health in the world. 


I strongly urge wide and careful reading of this number of 
octal Action, believing that it makes a vital contribution to in- 
elligent public opinion on a most important subject. 


—ARTHUR S. WHEELOCK 
Arthur S$. Wheelock is minister of the Church in the Highlands 


Congregational), White Plains, New York, and Chairman of the 
iternational Relations Committee of the Council for Social Action. 
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Fair Play in Foreign Trade 
AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE LT.O. 
By PERCY W. BIDWELL 


In the Palace of Nations at Geneva, experts of the United 
States Department of State, together with corresponding off- 
cials of eighteen other countries, were engaged this summer in 
one of the most ambitious, and it may be one of the most 
fruitful, tasks of postwar reconstruction. In a large-scale process 
of tariff bargaining, they were setting the stage for a world- 
wide reduction of trade barriers and for the adoption of rules 
of fair play in foreign trade through the Charter of an Inter- 
national Trade Organization (1.T.O.). 


~In every country, and particularly in the United States, re- 
ducing tariffs is a tough job, much harder than raising them. 
For the towering tariff walls, buttressed by exchange restric- 
tions, protect industries which, although too weak to with- 
stand foreign competition, are nevertheless powerful in do- 
mestic politics. The next few months will witness a test of 
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strength in this country between the forces of protectionism and 
those of freer trade. The contestants will be surrounded by a 
cloud of witnesses. Foreign countries will be particularly in- 
terested for the government of the United States, traditionally 
a high tariff country, one of the highest in fact, is now among 
all the nations the foremost advocate of freer trade and the 
leader in a concerted move for tariff reduction. 


Pending Fight Over American Policy 


In December 1945, the U.S. Department of State first put 
forward its proposals for an all-round lowering of trade bar- 
riers and several months later circulated to foreign countries 
the draft of the Charter of an International Trade Organiza- 
tion. But to say that the United States is now fully committed 
to a policy of lower tariffs and freer trade would be a rash 
over-statement. Although Under Secretary Clayton and his as- 
sociates in the State Department, backed by President Truman, 
have forged boldly ahead in carrying out the enlarged “Hull 
Program,” Congress is still to be heard from. Certain Senators 
and Representatives on both sides of the aisle have shown 
themselves bitterly hostile to all forms of economic coopera- 
tion with foreign countries. Although numerically a minority, 
they may be able by log-rolling tactics to win over enough 
of the votes of the indifferent and lukewarm members to em- 
barrass the Administration seriously. They might even gain 
enough strength to repeal the Trade Agreements Act which 


authorizes tariff bargaining and to keep the United States out 


a 


of the International Trade Organization. 


Within a few weeks the outcome of the Geneva deliberations 
will be published. We shall then know what cuts in American 
import duties our experts have agreed to and what concessions 
other countries have made. We shall also learn what mutual 
obligations the nineteen countries will be asked to undertake 
in the way of abolishing export subsidies, export and import 


-* 
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quotas and restricting the operations of international cartels. 
These announcements will unloose a flood of controversy rang- 
ing over all aspects of our foreign trade policy. 


In the following pages an effort is made to clarify some 
of the underlying issues in this controversy by examining, 
first, the relation of our new foreign trade policy to the pur- 
poses of our foreign policy in general, and, second, by consid- 
ering foreign trade policy in its relation to domestic policies, 
principally those affecting business stability and agricultural 
prices. More specifically, I shall raise these questions: (1) How 
does our government’s sponsorship of an I.T.O. and of freer 
trade jibe with what it is trying to do generally in the field 
of foreign affairs, and (2) how can our foreign trade policy 
be harmonized with our business and farm policies ? 


Can We Provide Leadership Abroad? 


The primary objectives of our foreign policy, simply stated, 
are to provide military and political security for the American 
people, and to promote their welfare. In pursuit of these ob- 
jectives we have made commitments, established principles, 
devised strategy, and perfected certain implements and tactics. 
And all this is built into a complex, sometimes not very har- 
monious, structure which we call American foreign policy. For 
carrying out the objectives of our foreign policy we have a wide 
variety of facilities, or weapons, ranging all the way from 
peaceful diplomatic procedures at one end of the scale to use 
of brute force at the other. Intermediate between polite per- 
suasion and the use of battleships, tanks, and airplanes are 
propaganda and economic policy. The two last named, although — 
they appear innocuous when compared to the lethal instruments 
of modern warfare, are in fact weapons of great potential 
effectiveness. Furthermore, they are not easily controlled, for 
their impact in a specific situation is difficult to predict. 
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Proposed Rules for International Trade 


Trade policy has little meaning except in its relation to 
other elements in our foreign economic policy. The United 
States has recently proposed to all the United Nations that 
each should agree to certain rules of commercial policy and 
should join in establishing an international trade organization 
to supervise the agreement and to secure compliance with the 
rules. In broad terms, the United States has proposed the adop- 
tion of five rules: 

(1) equal treatment for all countries; that is, removal of preferen- 
tial tariffs; 

(2) elimination of quantitative restrictions on imports and exports; 

(3) reduction of protective tariffs; 

(4) elimination of unfair methods of competition such as dump- 
ing and subsidies on exports; - 

(5) regulation of the activities of cartels and limitations on the 
use of inter-governmental commodity agreements. 


The underlying objective common to all these rules, or prin- 
ciples, has often been described as the expansion of the foreign 
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trade of the United States, meaning by that “export trade,” 
but that is much too narrow a consideration to serve as the 
basis for so large an enterprise. Besides, the statement is mis- 
leading, for the really significant thing about the American 
proposals is not the increased amount of trade which they will 
facilitate, but the hind of trade. The United States, if it wished 
to do so, has enough economic power greatly to expand its 
trade simply by unilateral action, or by a series of bilateral 
agreements. We could push our exports by an all-out lending 
policy or by government subsidies. We can always increase our 
trade by paying our customers to take the goods away, i.e., by 
subsidizing our exports. But that kind of trade expansion would 
conflict with the stated objectives of our general foreign policy. 
Pushing out our wheat, our cotton, our oil, and our machinery 
might enrich certain groups in this country, but in general it 
would result in a waste of our resources. Moreover, the irrita- 
tions and resentment against the United States which this type 
of economic warfare would arouse abroad would defeat our 
purposes of promoting world peace and security. 


A “One World” Policy 

To be more specific, our foreign policy in general aims to 
hold the world together, to prevent a split into two great op- 
posing camps armed to the teeth and nervously awaiting the 
inevitable third, and probably final, World War. This is the 
reason for our support of the United Nations; it animates our 
policy in Germany and Japan and wherever the interests of the 
United States are involved. 

The Russians have made it hard for us to stick to this one- 
world policy, but in spite of vetoes and rebuffs we are still 
holding the door open to their participation. Meanwhile, of 
course, we are preparing alternative plans to protect our na- 
tional interests in case Moscow remains non-cooperative. The 
L.T.O. is consistent with a global policy. It aims to bind the 
world together into a single trading community, to rebuild 
a world economy. 
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U. S. AUTO INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON FOREIGN TRADE 
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Economic Disarmament 


What the Department of State has in mind in sponsoring 
the International Trade Organization is not the advent of a 
free trade millenium. Anyone who has taken the trouble to 
read the Charter will perceive that governments who sign it 
will still be able to preserve many of their controls over im- 
ports and exports. By signing it, however, they will agree to 
accept limitations on the use of those restrictions which today 
are principally responsible for dividing the world into separate 
economies. By foregoing the unrestricted use of quotas, ex- 
change restrictions, bilateral agreements, preferential tariffs 
and subsidies, they agree to a sort of economic disarmament. 
Thus, since economic warfare may be the prelude to a shooting 
war, American trade policy promotes political security, one of 
the professed aims of our general foreign policy. 

The kind of trade which will flourish if the Charter of the 
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I.T.O. is adopted has been felicitously described as “mutually 
beneficial trade.” That is the kind of trade which comes about 
when businessmen discover that some things are cheaper in one 
country than in another. It is the kind of trade which brings 
about the most effective use of the resources of this country and 
of every country that trades with us. 

The adoption of the I.T.O. Charter will make it easier for 
businessmen in the so-called free enterprise countries to main- 
tain and expand their operations. That should be recognized 
as a legitimate objective from the point of view of the United 
States, the largest and richest of the nations where free enter- 
prise is the dominant form of business organization. We ought 
to recognize also that the preservation of a wide area in which 
foreign trade is relatively free from governmental controls is a 
matter of great importance not alone to ourselves but to coun- 
tries of Europe where the choice between opposing economic 
systems is a matter of immediate concern. 


Can We Trade With Russia? 

The I.T.O. is not an association of capitalist countries, 
banded together to oppose the spread of communism and state 
trading. If that were true, the United States could not con- 
sistently support it. We could not in our general policy support 
the United Nations, advocating a global view of international 
relations, and at the same time in our economic policy adopt 
measures that split the world into two opposing blocs. It is 
nevertheless true that membership in the new international 
organization will prove a valuable asset to any small country 
that may be under pressure from a more powerful neighbor 
to accept onerous terms of trade. Through access to alternative 


markets and substitute sources of supply in the area of multi-_ 


lateral trade, the small country’s dependency on any single state — 


will be lessened and thus its bargaining power will be increased. 

How to draw up a code for international trade which would 
fit the needs of two widely differing, and to some extent antag- 
onistic, economic systems was a task that challenged the best 
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thinking in this country. In the U.S.S.R. foreign trade is con- 
ducted by a state monopoly which, unless its policies are con- 
trolled by international agreement, could use its power over 
exports and imports to the disadvantage of free enterprise 
countries. When American manufacturers sell tractors to 
France, the U.S. Department of State can require that they be 
given equal treatment, 1.e., it can insist that the same customs 
duties be applied to them as to tractors of English or other 
foreign manufacture. But when American tractors go to 
Russia they are bought not by private traders but by the Rus- 
sian foreign trade monopoly. In this case customs duties have 
little or no significance, for the number of American machines 
which the Russian state monopoly purchases, as compared with 
those it buys from France and England, is a political decision 
and is not necessarily governed by the higgling of the market. 
Hence it follows that in Russia equal customs treatment would 
not protect our manufacturers against discrimination. The 
safeguard in the Charter is found in the provision that all 
state trading enterprises shall be conducted along commercial 
lines, buying where they can get goods most cheaply and sell- 
ing where they can get the best returns. Although these provisions 
do not give a complete guarantee against discrimination, they 
at least require the state trading country not to discriminate 

for political reasons. Other provisions in the Charter, gov- 
erning the margin between the prices paid by government ex- 
port monopolies in foreign markets and domestic selling prices, 
attempt to prevent a state trading monopoly from giving ex- 
aggerated protection to domestic enterprises by unduly limiting 
the total volume of its imports. 


No one can predict that these measures will actually provide 

a workable basis for trade between the U.S.S.R. and free enter- 

prise countries. We do not even know whether the Soviet 

Union will accept the limitations which the Charter would 

impose on its trading policies. Some wise and unprejudiced 
observers have expressed serious doubts on both points, but ~ 
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there can be no doubt that Section E represents an honest and 
intelligent attempt to provide a means of accommodation. It 
has been criticized, but as far as I know no alternative plan 
has been suggested. Given good will on both sides, the state 
trading provisions of the Charter ought to make trade between 
the United States and Russia possible with mutual gain and 
without grave danger of political or economic injury to either 
country. 


Our Financial Policy 


When our government presses for the expansion of inter- 
national trade it is pursuing a policy which is a logical com- 
plement of its financial policy. This country has backed with 
its money and its prestige two new international banks, the 
International Monetary Fund, a short-term credit institution, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. Neither of these institutions can make its contribution 
to world recovery, or can even survive, unless trade among 
nations is freed from the strangling effects of tariffs and other 
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trade restrictions. Furthermore, on its own account the United 
States is now the world’s greatest source of new capital. In 
the eighteen months ending December 1946 we lent about 
$9 billion, mostly to the United Kingdom and countries in 
Western Europe. The British loan provides a good illustration 
of the tie-in between trade policy and financial policy. We 
lent the United Kingdom 4.4 billion dollars with the explicit 
understanding that its government would support the proposals 
which we were laying before the United Nations for the ex- 
pansion of multilateral trade. As a matter of fact, without the 
dollars made available in the loan, the British would not have 
dared to incur the risks involved in abandoning their trading 
system and adopting ours. Our loans to France, Holland and 
Belgium, also, ought to help those, countries come through 
the financial difficulties of the next few years without extreme 
use of trade restrictions. a 


Aid to western Europe on a much larger scale may result 
from the so-called Marshall Plan. Here again trade and finance 
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are closely interlocked. In Congress, and among the American 
people, there is a strong feeling that European nations in the 
West must get together if they are to receive further Ameri- 
can help. This getting-together process must involve among 
other things freer trade within Europe as well as the expansion 
of European overseas trade. 


From Dumbarton Oaks to Geneva 


To appreciate the true significance of the Geneva agreements, 
Americans must understand the vital importance of tariff re- 
form in the whole complex of our economic policy, and also 
the critical position of that policy in our general plan of deal- 
ing with international relations in these troubled postwar years. 
American leadership in framing the Charter of the I.T.O., 
as well as in setting up the Fund and the Bank, is the logical 
consequence of the initiative we took at Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco in establishing the United Nations. In all these 
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ne 
matters we assumed the leadership which accords with our 
economic and military power. But, having given the lead, the 
next task of our government is to make sure of its followers, 
both at home and abroad. 


By persistent effort extending over several years the United 
States seems now to have secured the assent of the principal 
trading nations (excepting for the present Germany and Japan) 
to an American plan for expanding trade on a multilateral, 
non-discriminatory basis. The technical experts of eighteen for- 
eign countries, assembled first at London and more recently at 
Geneva, agreed to all the major items in the American pro- 
gtam. Some of them, notably the Australians and the British, 
were reluctant and objected, not because they suspected our 
good intentions or doubted the wisdom of our policy but rather 
because they doubted our ability to carry through in our own 
economy the reforms necessary to give American foreign policy 
real substance and support. 
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Can We Make Good at Home? 


“Our foreign relations, political and economic,” President 
Truman has said, “are indivisible.” Applying this test, our 
foreign economic policy stands up pretty well. It does square 
with the main objectives of our general foreign policy. But there 
is a second type of necessary indivisibility which the President 
did not mention, namely, that of foreign affairs and domestic 
affairs. This amounts to saying that American leadership, if it 1s 
to be genuinely effective, must rest on something more than on 
the coordination of our economic and our diplomatic policies 
in dealing with foreign countries; tt demands also another kind 
of coordination which is more difficult to achieve. Internal do- 
mestic economic policies must be brought into harmony with 
those we are pursuing externally in our dealing with foreign 
countries. In fact, failure in the area of domestic policy is the 
danger which continually threatens to shipwreck our foreign 
trade policy. 

If we are really going to make good on our foreign policy 
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we must first of all make really effective cuts in our protective 
tariff. At Geneva the State Department’s representatives agreed 
to substantial lowering of American import duties. The Presi- 
dent has the power to make these changes on his own authority 
without referring them to Congress. It is important that the 
President should not be restrained by political pressures from 
making vigorous use of his tariff-cutting axe. For we must re- 
member that in bargaining with foreign countries tariff reduc- 
tion is the American guid pro quo, it is the weapon on which 
the American negotiators are relying to do away with the quan- 
titative restrictions and discriminations in foreign tariffs which 
are so obnoxious to us on both theoretical and practical grounds. 


Must We Boom And Bust?* 
But tariff reduction on our part, balanced by a compensating 


*For a more detailed treatment of this question, see the next issue (October 
15) of Social Action, devoted entirely to the prospects of our domestic economy. 
The principal manuscript will be prepared by Professor Seymour E. Harris of the 
Economics Department in Harvard University. 
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reduction of trade barriers abroad, is not going to be enough 
to guarantee the expansion of international trade and the re- 
establishment of a viable world economy. In addition, the 
United States must undertake two major reforms in domestic 
policy. It must take measures to prevent the recurrence of 
periods of mass unemployment. The reluctance of Great Britain 
and other countries to accept the American trade proposals 
stems largely from their fear of being too closely associated 
with our “boom and bust’ economy. Just now we are boom- 
ing, but they do not know when the “bust’’ will come. They 
know that depressions are contagious and they are convinced 
that the system of multilateral, non-discriminatory trade can 
prove just as effective an instrument for exporting our unem- 
ployment to foreign countries as for promoting their prosperity. 
Consequently, before laying down the weapons, such as quotas 
and bilateral trading agreements, with which they hope to protect 
their economies against business depression, they look to us 
for some indications that we will not permit a repetition of the 
violent fluctuation which has heretofore characterized our econ- 
omy. We cannot plead that we are the helpless victims of cir- 
cumstance; we can take precautionary measures, and it is im- 
portant that we should now, in a period of full employment, 
develop an anti-depression policy. 


On the side of government, better management of taxes and 
of the government debt, the timing of public works, and the 
more general application of unemployment insurance can help 
to retard the swings of the business cycle. Businessmen and 
banks, in plotting their own policies, can contribute to the same’ 
end. But although reforms in domestic policy are essential, 
they cannot in themselves cope with a fundamental disequilib- - 
rium of world-wide scope. In an interdependent world, the pre- 
vention of mass unemployment requires international action. 
Mass investment of capital is needed, to be made by an inter- 
national institution specifically designed for that purpose. In 
the April, 1947, issue of the Journal of Political Economy, Pro- 
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fessor Jacob Viner has proposed an International Employment 
Stabilization Fund. Utilizing resources considerably larger than 
those of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment and acting on plans prepared well in advance of a crisis, 
the new institution would stand ready to pour capital into long- 
range development projects. The resulting demand for export- 
able capital goods (such as machinery) would create employ- 
ment in the United States and other heavily industrialized coun- 
tries in exactly those industries hardest hit by the onset of de- 
pression. It may be objected that this plan calls for setting up 
still another international institution financed largely by the 
United States. My only answer would be two-fold: (1) that the 
United States cannot escape the responsibilities that go with 
great power, and (2) that with its volatile economy this country 
suffers more severely than any other from industrial depres- 
sions and hence, if they can be avoided, has more to gain than 
any other nation. 


Trade Policy vs. Farm Policy 

One further measure of economic housecleaning remains on 
the American agenda. The United States cannot assume effec- 
tive leadership in rebuilding a world economy until it reforms 
its domestic agricultural policy, making it consistent with its 
foreign trade policy. U.S. tariff laws penalize foreign goods 
which have benefited by government subsidies, and in the 
Charter of the I.T.O. we have attempted to get general agree- 
ment to restrict the use of all kinds of subsidies and to abolish 
export subsidies. Yet we ourselves subsidize the export of wheat 
and other farm products to the extent of tying up a consid- 
erable portion of our customs revenue for that purpose. Sub- 
sidies such as these, which actually result in dumping our agri- 
cultural products on foreign markets, are sometimes excused 
as minor inconsistencies in our trade policy program. Actually 
they are essential elements of our farm policy. They are indi- 
cations of serious conflict between our agricultural policy and 
our foreign trade policy. 
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The fundamental aim of American trade policy as expressed 
at Geneva is the removal of restrictions on trade so that goods 
may move more freely from areas of low cost to high-cost 
areas. But that ideal cannot be realized or even approximated 
if we are determined to keep our farm prices up on stilts far — 
above the level of world prices. That sort of domestic price — 
policy demands the continuance of quotas and tariff barriers 
high enough to block the inflow of low-cost farm products 
from Canada, Mexico and other countries. For commodities 
normally exported such as cotton, our price support policy also. 
logically requires dumping and export subsidies. In a period of 
rising prices such as we have experienced since 1939, the vol- 
ume of commodities accumulated by the government through 
its crop loan policy may not be embarrassing, but as soon as — 
prices begin to fall surpluses will pile up which the govern- 
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ment will have to destroy or sell at a loss, i.e., at lower than 
prevailing prices. Disposal of limited amounts of certain com- 
modities on the domestic market by some sort of two- “price 
system could be managed, but would run into strong opposi- 
tion. The easiest way out of this situation will be subsidies on 
exports or outright dumping of government-owned surpluses 
on foreign markets. Some relief from overproduction might be 
obtained by international commodity agreements, but if such 
agreements are to accomplish anything substantial for Ameri- 
can farmers they will have to impose real restrictions on inter- 
national trade, even more substantial than are now permitted 
in the I.T.O. Charter. 


Can Farm Prosperity Continue? 

American farmers, as the result of a wartime boom in both 
foreign and domestic markets, are now enjoying an unprece- 
dented period of prosperity. They have been blessed with 
record crops and yet, so great has been the wartime demand, 
prices of wheat, corn, hogs, dairy products, and other staples 
are at record, or near record, highs. The resulting increase in 
farm income has been phenomenal. But farmers have long 
memories; they recall that after the fat years of 1914-1919 
there followed, not seven, but twenty lean years. For several 
years farm leaders and experts in the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been warning of the dangers of another postwar ag- 
ricultural crisis. They foresee the shrinkage of export demand 
when European farmers get back into full production. As for 
the domestic market, they see no prospect that it would absorb 
at anywhere near the present ‘price level the greatly expanded 
product of American agriculture. If prices fall, farmers will not 
cut down production; in fact with falling prices they will tend 
to produce more. Hence, without the continuance of govern- 
ment intervention the reappearance of unsalable surpluses and 
repetition of the disastrous price collapse of 1919-1920 seems 
inevitable. 

In the present prosperous condition of agriculture, the latent 
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conflict of policies may seem more academic than real. For the 
present it has been bridged in the I-T.O. by compromise solu- 
tions. But it seems doubtful whether these compromises will 
sustain the weight of a full-bodied agricultural depression. In 
that case the United States might be forced by internal pres- 
sures to utilize subsidies and quotas in ways thoroughly incon- 
sistent with the professed aims of the I.T.O. By so doing we 
would greatly weaken our leadership in rebuilding a world 
economy. 


Wanted: A New Farm Policy 
Within the space available it would be impracticable to 
attempt to prescribe a new agricultural policy which would 
supplement rather than conflict with our foreign trade policy. 
There are indications, however, that such a program is in the — 
making. The dead hand of “parity” which has long inhibited 
constructive thinking in this area is losing its weight, and new 
leadership may soon present a more progressive program. There 
seems no way of avoiding, for the next decade at least, the 
continuance of government aid to agriculture, for there seems 
no prospect, under a laissez-faire policy, that supply would 
adjust itself to demand without violent disturbances both in 
rural and in urban industries. The form of government assist- 
ance, however, should be changed. Its objective should still - 
be to provide reasonable stability in farmers’ incomes, but it 4 
should proceed directly to that objective by means of subsidies 
rather than indirectly, as at present, through stabilizing farm 
prices. Removing the props from farm prices would stimulate 
domestic consumption and unsubsidized exports. 
The granting of income subsidies should be combined with 
a policy of genuine “agricultural adjustment,” viz., a poli 
designed to shift agricultural capital and labor from marginal 
farms, either into more productive branches of farming or int 
urban employment. We should abandon, once and for all, the 
false notion that government has any obligation to provide in 
come stability for a// the people now on farms, at their presen 
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occupations and in their present geographical locations. We 
should aim to keep the agricultural industry flexible so as to 
maintain a high level of output in the lines in which American 
agriculture is most efficient, and make possible full partici- 
pation in an expanding international trade. These, I believe, 
are the essential components of a truly national agricultural pol- 
icy, one which takes account of the interests of urban consumers 
as well as farm producers and which will strengthen rather than 
weaken our foreign policy. 


I.T.O. the Keystone 


Americans can take justifiable pride in the leadership which 
their government has taken in establishing the United Na- 
tions and its ancillary organizations. On the technical side 
American experts in the Departments of State, Treasury and 
Agriculture and other agencies have had some tough assign- 
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ments in which they have displayed a high order of intelli- 
gence and devotion. Great credit is due also to Congressmen 
and Senators who in many cases had the vision and the courage 
to put aside traditional views and have wholeheartedly given 
their support to an indivisible foreign policy. That policy is 
not completely established; it is still in the making. In that 
process the intelligent citizen, as well as political parties and 
all sorts of pressure groups, can have his part. An important 
step in that process will be the acceptance or rejection by 
American opinion of the proposals for tariff reform which 
come out of the Geneva conference. Acceptance will mean 
adding the keystone to the uncompleted arch of our foreign 
economic policy; rejection might mean the abandonment of 
the whole painfully elaborated structure of international co- 
operation. For intelligent action, it is essential that thinking 
Americans view the new trade agreements not simply as an- 
other episode in an interminable squabble between protection- 
ists and free traders but, in broad perspective, as an integral part © 
of an enlightened foreign policy. 


The Church should use its influence to secure the full 
cooperative participation of our nation in the economic 
life of the world, to oppose any abuse of its tremendous 
economic resources and power in its relations with other 
nations, and to cooperate with other nations in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of world peace—thus pro- 
moting this nation’s friendship with all peoples, and 
their economic welfare. At the same time the Church 
should favor maintaining security measures adequate to 
insure the safety and well-being of our nation and its 
people, in accordance with our commitments under the 
United Nations. 

—“Report” of Pittsburgh Conference 
on The Church and Economic Life, 
February, 1947 


Statt Changes 


Kenneth Underwood has resigned as Managing Editor of 
Social Action, in order to accept a teaching position in the social 
sciences at Denison University this Fall. He has served as 
Managing Editor of the magazine since January, 1944, and 
those who have followed the journal carefully during his in- 
cumbency have easily recognized his significant contribution 
to it. As announced in the June issue, a recent impartial evalua- 
tion of the religious press by a professional journalist found 
Social Action to be one of the best-edited religious journals 
in America. Since January, 1944, the number of regular sub- 
scribers has increased by more than one-third, and the dis- 
tribution in mass lots to organizations interested in particular 
issues has also increased, reaching 65,000 copies for‘one recent 
number. 

Mr. Underwood deserves a very large part of the credit for 
these and other achievements of Social Action during the last 
three and a half years. He has brought to his post a very rare 
combination of training and experience in professional journal- 
ism, the social sciences, and religion. His talents assure a bril- 
liant teaching career, and the best wishes of the magazine and 
of its friends will follow him into his new profession. 

Social Action is also greatly indebted to Mrs. Underwood, 
who has shared her husband’s responsibilities for the magazine 
throughout his association with it, and who has served as Act- 
ing Managing Editor during the last year when Mr. Underwood 
was on leave-of-absence. 

Miss Jennie Evans, associated with the Council for Social 
Action as office manager for the last ten years, becomes Man- 
aging Editor of the magazine with this issue. Miss Evans has — 
in effect been business manager of the publication for several 
years, and she has completed special training for the additional 
duties which she now assumes. 

The Editors are grateful for the loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
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port which has been accorded the magazine in the past, and 
they are enheartened by its continuance as they begin another 
year of publication. A preview of the questions to be discussed 
in forthcoming numbers appears elsewhere in this issue. 


—LISTON POPE 
Editor 


‘Good Reading 


CHRISTIANITY WHERE MEN Work, by Ralph N. Mould. New 
York: Friendship Press. 94 pp. Fifty cents. 


Firmly convinced that the day is long since past when all 
we need to do about labor and management troubles is “to 
sweeten industrial relations, patching them up a bit,” Ralph 
N. Mould declares that the only thing that will help now is a 
radical transformation of us all. His views are far from being 
the same old sentimental stuff. 

What he asks for is that young people will seriously under- 
take to live out their faith in the business world, in factories 
and plants, and to win other men to it. 

To help them see the greatness of such a “vocation” he has 
written this fact-studded little book. In it he sketches the back- 
ground of dozens of problems in practical morality which 
union members and employers have to face every day. He shows 
clearly why Protestantism has largely failed in the past to come 
to grips with such issues, and why it has a tremendously difficult 
task as it now tries to approach people “where they work.” 

Adult church members will spend several profitable and 
stimulating evenings in a private reading of Mr. Mould’s book. 
For young adults and young people, to whom it is most especial- 
ly directed, it will be the guide to an exciting series of programs 
which can be carried out in both the church and community. 


—FRANCIS W. McCPEEK 


GR =) oy ton 


After reading SociaL ACTION, with its keen diagnosis of our social 
complaints, its incisive comments on the social scene and its supply of 
new ammunition for the warfare of public life, it is psychologically 
wholesome to return to action, applying the precepts and fwing the 
ammunition. Why should a man cock a gun unless he expects to fire it? 
Or why should a man light a fuse unless he intends to explode the 
charge and remove the obstructions? SOCIAL ACTION proposes to set 
off a chain reaction. 

What action normally follows the reading of ‘this September issue on 
America’s stake in the world economy? How translate this sense of 
interdependence and note of urgency into action? This issue provides 
the basis for a first-rate letter to the editor of your local newspaper. 
You can quote the facts and you can paraphrase the opinions. Of course, 
you can give credit to SOCIAL ACTION and probably secure a few more 
readers, which would do them a good turn and immensely please the 
publishers. Secondly, this would be a good issue for your Congress- 
man. You can mark certain passages and enclose this copy with a hand- 
written letter. Who knows but that he may be influenced by what he 
reads, or, at least, by what you read? Finally, this September issue is the 
kind of magazine you want all your friends and fellow church members 
to read. You-can send to us for publicity materials and wage a one-man 
campaign for new subscribers. According to the prospects for this fall 
and winter, the magazine is going to hit an all-time high. And that’s 


- another aid to action—and to SoctaL ACTION. 
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Ray GIBBONS 


Readers of SociaL ACTION and WASHINGTON Report have 
always been our best promoters of these two publications. Again 
this year we are asking you to become one of our representatives 
in your church and community. Please send for as many copies 
of the new publicity leaflet (including subscription blank for 
both SociaAL ACTION and WASHINGTON REPORT) as you can use. 
We'll include copies of the September issue of the REPORT. 
Write to: Council for Social Action, 28 Fourth Avenue, New | 
York 10, N. Y. Just say: I can use..... copies of the publicity — 
leaflet. Your assistance will be greatly appreciated. . 


@ “What your eyes have seen re- 


port not hastily +6 the multitudes” 
Proverbs 25:8 
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This is a passage of scripture the editors of SOCIAL Action and 
WASHINGTON REPORT often repeat to their writers. 


For these two publications by the Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches are not published to out-scoop, 
out-digest, or out-tantalize contemporary secular petiodicals. They are 
published for the public-minded Christian who wants clear, straight- 
forward information and wants it interpreted for its social and religious 


importance. 


Rad SOCIAL ACTION .. . If you want analysis and reporting 


by some of the nation’s most eminent political, economic and religious — 


thinkers on: ; 
Fair PLAY IN FOREIGN TRADE 
Our Domestic EcoNoMy: Boom or Bust? 
CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA 
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